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<a 
‘PART IV. 

«Facillimé ad res injustas quisquis impellitur, cul est anl- 
‘mo principatus et glorie nimis cupido. Nihil verb honestum 
et gloriosum esse potest, quod justitia vacat.”—Cicero, 

~~ 

‘* Methinks,” remarked Hamed, when the Genius 
ceased speaking, ‘‘the English Hanson displayed great 
skill in 90 well assimilating his conduct to the manners of 
the Caffres, and gaining so powerful an ascendancy over 
their savage natures; surely that could not have been the 
first time he had been cast amongst them ?” 

‘* Mortal!” replied the Genius, ‘* thy supposition is in 
part correct. Though never before a resident in Caffraria, 
he has sustained dangers as great or greater amonggt tribes 
whose habits are very similar to those of the people of that 
nation; having beéh by turns a defender, a captive, and a 
friend of some of the much injured Red Indians of North 
America. Whilst yet in the first bloom of manhood, 


bf adventure, inherent within him, and partly with a hope 
of speedily reaping a golden harvest in those regions, 
vainly believed by many to be the depository of unbounded 
treasures. Ah! how many have kept pressing forwards 
into those far spreading forests, as into the vasty jaws of 
death! How many have there vanished never to return ! 
The wild beast of the forest has had his prey; famine 
and disappointment have done their deadly work; and 
the tomahawk and scalping knife of the injured Red man 
have been deeply dyed in the blood of his oppressors. 
“Thou seest' in miniature, in yonder mirror, the gigan- 
tie St. Lawrence pursuing his majestic course through 
the wide spreading bosom of Lake Erie, and urging 
his boiling waters down Niagara’s tremendous steep to 
seek a short-lived slumber in Ontario’s depths. Thou 
now stest those lakes covered with flying vessels, aird their 
banks scattered over with daily increasing dwellings. How 
different was the prospect when Hanson first beheld it! 
The fire and axe of the woodman had not then begun 
their devastation ; stately woods, the growth of long past 
ages, covered the carth, their solitudes unbroken, save by 
the howl of the beast of prey, as the wily Indian trans- 
fixed him with his dart; ard those lakes, unmoved by 
aught except the sweeping breeze or the hovering wild fowl. 
One of the first encroachers on these péaceful scenes was 
Hanson, accompahied by a few daring atid restless adven- 
turers, who commenced, on the borders of the lake, the 
construction of their rude habitations. A certain number 
of weir party toiled to finish these sequestered dwellings, 
whilst the rest, armed with their rifles, explored the neigh- 
bouring woods to earn their daily and precarious food. 
OF the latter division, Hanson, justly celebrated for his 
skill in the use of the rifle, almost invariably formed one ; 
the nimble feet of the flying deer failed to elude his un- 
erring aim, nor could the fiercely glaring eyes of the pan- 


** Tt chanced one day that the labours of the foraging 
party had been singularly unsuccessful, as they had only 
shot asolitary wild turkey, which was, of course, altogether 
inadequate to the wants of themselves and their comrades. 
The stock of dried provisions which they had brought 
with them from the eastern territories was already very 
much diminished, and winter was approaching fast, with 
want and misery in its train. Urged on by these reflec- 
tions, deeper and deeper did they penetrate into the 
gloomy recesses of the wilderness, until an opening be- 
tween the trees suddenly disclosed a sight, which at first 
a good deal startled them, and was the cause of adding 
ultimately, in a very considerable degree, to the troubles 
and toils which they anticipated. 

“Along the outskirts of the wood a narrow valley extended, 
bounded on the farther side by a gently sloping hill, upon 
the summit of which were planted a group of wigwams, 
evidently forming a temporary village for a hunting party 
of some of the native possessors of the soil ;—a group of 
whom, including men, women, and children, were as- 
sembled in front of their huts, watching, with interested 
looks, the approach of some of their hunters, who were 
returning across the valley, bearing with them the carcases 
of two fine bucks, a sight not very pleasing to the disap- 
pointed and hungry Europeans. 

«66 What!” said a fierce-looking man, whose dark eyes, 
peering from beneath a pair of thick and overhanging 
brows, seemed to flash with rage and vexation ; ‘ shall 
these red dogs, who are not a degree removed from the 
beasts of the field, thus dare to destroy what we have 
sought so hard for in vain? Let us, my comrades, im- 
mediately fall upon them, and win, by our superior skill 
and courage, what our appetites'and necessities so imperi- 
ously require. This may easily be done before they can 
reach their handful of huts, more like the nests of birds 
than the dwellings of mankind. And should the whole 
united tribe dare to attack us, it will be easy to show them 
the difference between English bullets and stone-headed 
p arrows.” 

*¢ This speech, and the unjust proposition contained in 
it, appeared to be much relished by the whites, at least by 
all except Hanson, and one or two of the youngest of the 
party. In vain these advocates for peace and justice 
pointed out the unlawfulness of the meditated attack. 
They were answered by a phrase much in favour with the 
rapacious and needy part of their nation, * Necessity has 
no law!’ In vain they mentioned the danger which their 
new settlement might incur from quarrelling with one of 
the numerous tribes of natives which then inhabited the 
depths of the wilderness, almost inaccessible to any except 
themselves. Food they wanted, and food they would 
have, regardless of the means by which it was to be ob- 
tained. The dispute between the few who were pacifically 
disposed, and the more ferocious members of the party 
rose so high, that had nat the latter had another object in 
view at the time, it is probable blows and bloodshed would 
have ensued; as it was, many a muttered threat and lour- 
ing look were directed towards Hanson and his friends, as 
the assailants rushed forward to make their meditated at. 
tack. By a swift circuit they were easily enabled to throw 
themselves between the red hunters and their village, and 


make themselves masters of the wished-for booty. The 
despoiled Indians then, indeed, brandished their toma- 
hawks and endeavoured to regain their rights ; buta volley 
from the rifles of the plunderers soon sent them to their 
encampment, whence they very shortly re-issued, joined 
by all the force their little hill could muster. Then arose 
upon the air the wild and terrific war-whoop, making the 
woods re-echo, and rousing the wolf and panther from 
their lair. More in number than their adversaries, the 
red men rushed down the sloping mound with wild impe- 
tuosity, but a discharge from the fire arms of the enemy, 
(with which destructive weapons the natives of that district 
were at that time but little acquainted,) made them pause 
for a short period at the foot of the hill; but after a brief 
consultation, again they rushed forward, apparently with a 
wish of engaging their opponents hand to hand. Another 
volley scattered them in all directions, but not before the 
tomahawks of their chiefs had extended three of the white 
men, deeply wounded, upon the ground. 


** This so enraged the Europeans that they sprang to 
the pursuit, vowing to exterminate the whole tribe of the 
fugitives, in revenge for what they had themselves pro- 
voked. Wherever a red man appeared he was an imme. 
diate mark for a rifle bullet. The women ran shrieking 
from their wigwams to seek shelter in the neighbouring 
woods, and in a very short time all seemed desolate and 
lonely in that village, so lately crowded by its contented 
tenants: but upon a closer inspection it proved not to be 
totally deserted ; for on one of the plunderers attempting 
to enter the wigwam of a chief, that chief suddenly rushed 
forth and defended its doorway with the most determined 
fury. Whilst thus engaged his favourite wife sprang from 
the hut with a wild shriek, and, casting a momentary 
glance around her, fled towards the woods in a direction 
which appeered to be most free from the invaders. The 
chief (her husband) maintained his desperate contest 
aguinst heavy odds, displaying most surprising proofs of 
strength and agility, until a kind of signal cry from his 
wife, apparently well understood by her husband, rose 
froth the forest, and he then hastened to the spot whence 
the sound proceeded with the energy and speed of a moun- 
tain déer, quickly distancing his opponents, and ¢gcaping 
the bullets which were discharged after him. But his 
escape was not destined to be so easy ; for, just on reach- 
ing the extremity of the little encampment, his course was 
arrested by the appearance of two of the white men from 
behind a wigwam, who instantly fell upon him with all 
their united force. Exhausted and out of breath, from his 
recent speed, it was with difficulty the red warrior could, 
even for a while, parry the blows of these new enemies, 
and he must shortly have sunk before them, had not Han- 
son reached the spot in time to interfere between his infu- 
riated countrymen and their intended victim. His entrea- 
ties that they would stop the effusion of blood, alread y far 
too great, were laughed at, and the attack upon the de- 
voted chief’ continued, when Hanson suddenly sprang be- 
fore him, and taking advantage of the momentary respite 
thus afforded, the Indian flung himself down a little hill 
closé to the spot, and immediately disappeared among the 
bushes. The two assailants thus defrauded of their prey, 
anid’ still feeling their former disagreement rankling at 
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arms against his dcliverer. Hanson had long been an ob- 
ject of jealousy to many of his comrades for his superior 
abilitics, and of suspicion to some, for always taking the 
part of the poor native Indians, when any one wished to 
treat them with cruelty or injustice, which was too often the 
case, the Kuropeans being ever too ready to take every ad- 
vantage of them, and even sometimes to destroy or per- 
secute them for mere wanton sport, considering them as 
little better than the wild beasts of the forest, and perhaps 
fecling inwardly conscious that they were the real owners 
of the possessions of which they themselves desired to de- 
prive them ; and man hates no one so much as those whom 
conscience tells him he has injured. 

** For some time Hanson acted merely upon the defen. 
sive, which his activity enabled him to accomplish; at the 
same tine remonstrating with his assailants upon their in- 
justice in attacking their own countryman merely because 
he had defended the oppressed ; but he was only answered 
by the most viulent execrations and abuse, and oaths that 
his death should atone for the escape of the red chief, 
whom they accused him of being leagued with for the de- 
struction of themselves and their new settlement. At 
length he began to find the exertions necessary for main- 
taining his ground against two at once too violent to be 
long supported, and iaving received several slight wounds 
already, he suddenly struck one of them a severe blow, 
and before he could recover himself, leaped past him, and 
at his greatest speed sought concealment in the woods 
amidst which the Indian chief had lately disappeared, 
when almost immediately afterwards a number of the 
whites joined his two assailants, and heard from them the 
most exaggerated statement of his conduct, tending to 
prove that he had joined the cause of the Indians, and on 
being defeated, fled with them. A few of the younger 
part ventured to doubt this partial statement, but by far 
the greater number, already blinded by jealousy, gave it 
the fullest credence, and so deeply were they incensed, 
that an immediate pursuit was resolved upon, and the de- 
struction of the imagined traitor determined, no doubt 
being entertained of his being soon discovered, being as 
great a stranger in that part of the forest as themselves, 
and it was not to be expected that he could elude the pur- 
suit of so many. 

** Meanwhile Hanson pursued his course along the first 
paths which presented themselves to him, which were at first 
tolerably open and passable, but having become more intri- 
cate and narrow, at length terminated in a small grassy 
mound, which might have been supposed to be the earthly 
resting place of some long-slain Indian warriors. Arrived 
at this place, great was hic anxiety and chagrin to perceive 
the bushes all around to be so completely matted and inter- 
woven together, that it must evidently be a work of long 
and arduous toil to force a passage through them, even 
with the assistance of his hatchet, which still hung at his 
waist. And could he do this, apparently there was no 
prospect of attaining a place of safety before his pursuers 
overtook jim, and the broken bushes would serve to guide 
them witn more certainty to their victim, and he heard 
them already calling to each other in every direction, de- 
pouncing vengeance against him and his red associates, 
and approaching nearer every instant. 

**In this moment of dismay he heard a slight rustling 
amongst the bushes that skirted the path through which he 
had just passed, and suddenly turning, saw within a few 
yards of him the glaring eyes and swarthy countenance of 
the Indian chief whom he had rescued laid close to the 
earth, and only rendered visible by his hand raising up 
some low brushwood which had concealed him, and within 
a few inches of which Hanson must so recently havetrodden. 
Rising from his concealment, the red man approached 
with every demonstration of devotion and respect; and by 
gestures so significant as not to be misunderstood, (and 
which few people in the world know so well how to 
render intelligible as the North American Indians,) gave 
Hanson to understand that in return for the preservation 
of his own life, he would endeavour to rescue that of his 
preserver, 


** Amidst the dense and impervious brushwood, which 
surrounded every part of the spot on which they stood 
except the path by which they came, rose a tall and slender 
tree, whose branches waved with every breeze betokening 
their flexibility and elasticity. - 

** Making a sizn for Hanson to follow his example, the 
chief ascended this tree, and passing to the utmost ex- 
tremity of one of its long and yielding boughs, let himself 
gently down by it amidst the bushes, and was completely 
hidden from the sight of his astonished companion, who 
wondered at the simplicity of a plan of which he himself 
could not have thought, and which yet seemed so well 
calculated to mislead their pursuers by breaking off all 
traces of their track. He quickly followed the plan shown 
by his silent guide, and on lowering himself down from the 
bending branch, found himself standing by the side of the 
Indian upon the body of a large old oak tree, which 
sloped in nearly a horizontal position across a deep defile, 
at the bottom of which a mountain rivulet wound its way, 
and upon the very brink of which grew the bushes whose 
dense and interwoven foliage alone had hidden it from the 
view, 

** Making a sign of caution to Hanson, the Indian now 
stooped upon the body of the tree, and grasping a project- 
ing bough, gently lowered himself down, and disappeared 
beneath it. 

** After a little hesitation Hanson followed his example, 
and after swinging his body by his hands, under the tree, 
perceived, within reach of his feet, a rude and narrow 
path, leading gradually down towards the bottom of the 
ravine; but to the astonishment of Hanson, instead of 
pursuing this track, his guide pressed against the precipi- 
tous side of the hill, a part of which gave way, disclosing 
a passage into a small cave, apparently situated beneath 
the very mound upon which they lately stood ; its roof 
supported by rude pillars of the mountain pine, and 
probably having been formed by one tribe of Indians as a 
place of concealment in case of pursuit from another ; and 
well did it seem calculated to deceive even the almost 
superhuman talents for discovery possessed ‘by a North 
American Indian. The piece of rock which had given 
way before the pressure of the chief, was in reality amove- 
able door, although so exactly assimilated in appearance 
to the rocks around, as almost to defy the most accurate 
examination; and the narrow path leading downwards 
along the side of the steep was well devised, not only as a 
farther mode of retreat, but to encourage the idea that 
those pursued had fled along it. 

“The chief then gave Hanson to understand that he 
would go and watch the motions of the enemy, and return 
to him as soon as they had left the woods, and having 
shown his preserver how to close the well-devised door, he 
followed the little pathway into the bosom of the shallow 
stream, and left the Englishman to reflect upon the 
changes which the last few hours had caused, and to medi- 
tate upon their probable issue in solitude. 


Edge-~hill, Nov. 24, 1829. G. W. 
: . (To be continued.) 
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LOVE, JEALOUSY, AND SLANDER. 
A MOST SINGULAR TRIAL AT THE ASSIZES AT WATERFORD. 
—_— 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 








An action for a libel, in which a young lady was the 
plaintiff, and another young lady was the defendant, pro- 
duced great interest, and brought before the public some 
incidents of a very peculiar kind. I do not remember to 
have ever witnessed more extraordinary disclosures than 
were made in the case of ‘* Miss Sarah Anthony v. Miss 
Jane E——.”” The latter, a woman of very respectable 
family, had, for some time before the action was com- 
menced, taken up her residence with a younger sister, 
whose name was Anne, upon a very wild and romantic 





spot upon the sea-coast, at Tramore. This village is si- 


‘ tuated on a steep acclivity, at the entrance of the harbour 


— 
at Waterford, and, from the rugged height on which it 
stands, commands a noble prospect. I diately beneath 

the sea rolls upon an immense beach of bright and polished 
sand, and, in the storms that rage there in the winter 

throws numerous wrecks on its enormous billows. On the 
left, the river Suir is seen discharging itself into the seg: 
while, on the right hand, an iron-bound coast, piled up to 
@ great elevation, receives the breakers of the Atlantic 

which come to burst, after their long sweep over the 
Ocean, on our shore. Miss Jane E—— had lived in the 
circles of fashionable life ; but weary of its turmoil, and 
being of a poetical cast of mind, she selected this Spot for 
her abode. She became an author, and published a volume 
of poems, in a very beautiful form, in which, although 
Messrs. Longman and Co. may not have found their sale 
very profitable, was evinced a good deal of ability. Her 
metrical reveries are filled with perpetual references to the 
ocean scenery by which she was surrounded. She sought, 
in the deep caverns into which that fine shore has been 
excavated by the eternal fretting of the element to which 
it is exposed, substitutes for the lofty halls where she had 
been accustomed to dwell; the stalactites that depended 
from their arched chambers made her forget the brilliant 
lustres of the illuminated ball-room ; and the voices of the 
deep lulled her into an oblivion of that tumultuous world 
which she had abandoned. Here she dwelt for @ period, 
happy and contented, enjoying the society of a beloved 
sister, to whom many of her poems are inscribed, and une 
molested by any of the passions which attend the pursuits, 
and embitter the pleasures, of those who reside in the agi 
tation of society. The perusal of her meditations in this 
a spot would lead to a conclusion that she con. 
sidered herself impregnable to any vehement and disturbs 
ing emotion ; but Love contrived to climb over all the bar. 
riers which even the rocks of Tramore had afforded, and 
finding the cottage of these amiable recluses, left it a-jar, 
and gave Jealousy an opportunity of stealing in. In the 
winter of the year 1827, Captain Rutland was appeinted 
Chief Constable of Police upon the Tramore station. The 
——. an Englishman by birth, with the politeness that 
belongs to his country, combined, in irresistible fascination, 
the strenuousness of address by which the natives of 
Ireland are supposed tu be so distinguished. He became 
acquainted with the Misses E——, and it was soon in- 
timated to him that a conjugal prcp sition to one or 
other of them would be favourably received. That ur 
banity by which military men are distinguished, and 
beyond which the Captain did not go, was considered 
to amount to an intimation that one of the ladies must 
be an object of predilection. A Mrs. Christopher was 
employed to sound the depths of the Captain's heart. 
He, however, declared hiniself tohave the fear of Malthus 
before his eyes; and while he felt thankful for the prefer. 
ence, conceived his constabulary to be incompatible with 
any matrimonial avocations. This suggestion was received 
by Miss Jane K—— with all the indignation which it was 
calculated to create in the female bosom. Instead of ree 
ferring this frigidity to the philosophical temperament with 
which the Captain seemed to be endowed, his insensibility 
was attributed to another influence, and the exasperated 
fair one was not slow in discovering a Eucharis among the 
nymphs who not unfrequently attended the Captain in his 
excursions on the beach of Tramore. Miss Anthony, 8 
young lady of considerable personal attractions and merit, 
resided with her father at a cottage near Miss E——. Mr. 
Rutland was introduced to Mr. Anthony, who received 
him with that spirit of candid hospitality which is cha- 
racteristic of the country ; and, with their father’s sanction, 
he was welcomed by his daughters whenever he visited at 
their house, They met him with the frank facility of de- 
meanour which belongs to Irish women, the gayest and 
the most innocent in the world; and which, so far from 
being indicative of any evil propensity, argues no fear of 
danger in the ignorance of sin. Mr. Rutland deserved the 
kindness of the family with which he was upon the terms 
of familiar but respectful acquaintance. He never paid, 
nor was he expected to pay, what is, I believe, technically 
known by the name of ** marked attention.” He was 
looked upon merely as a friend, and was never accounted 
alover. The moment, however, that Miss E—— dis- 
covered he had occasionally taken tea at Miss Anthony’s, 
a fierce jealousy took possession of her. She ascribed to 
this innocent girl what she regarded as the scandalous de- 
sertion of the Captain. At first, she contented herself with 
mocking her imaginary rival with derisive gestures when- 
ever she chanced to meet her. She next proceeded to ob- 
serve among her acquaintances, that the shape of Miss 
Anthony had assumed a semi-circular configuration, and 
that her waist was no longer ** fine by degrees, and beau- 
tifully less.” She then proceeded to such extremities as to 








tell Mr. Rutland, that his favourite was no better than 
what Desdemona feared to utter, and that the Foundling 
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maternal nature to the artificial impulses of sexual shame.” 
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Hospital was likely to receive an accession to its members 
by their joint instrumentality. In round terms, she 
ceagel Mr. Rutland with having seduced her rival. 
He recoiled at the calumny, and turned with indig- 
nant abhorrence from the accuser. This, however, only 
tended to confirm her detestation of Miss Anthony, and 
she contrived a scheme for her destruction, as singular ag 
a jealous woman ever devised. Knowing that she could 
not effect her ends by charging Miss Anthony before any 
magistrate in the neighbourhood, because her character 
was above impeachment, she addressed to Alderman Dar. 
ley, who is at the head of the police establishment in 
Dublin, the following extraordinary letter :— 
** Tramore, Saturday, May the 3d, 1829. 

“ Sir,—If you will send a confidential person here, 
on the part of the Crown, I can give some information, 
which I accidentally heard, that may bring to light a mur- 
der committed here, about six months ago. The person 
should be a stranger, unconnected in Waterford. I would 
communicate my information by letter, but that would 
not answer $ nor can I communicate with the police officer 
here, as his co-operation will be essential afterwards. Let 
the person who comes take a car at Waterford, and come 
to Whelan’s Hotel, and send fur Miss E——, retaining 
the car for his return to Waterford. ‘* JaNE E——.” 

Upon receipt of this extraordinary letter, Alderman 
Darley wrote to request Miss K. to be more explicit, on 
which she addressed a second letter to him, worse than the 

rst. 
: Alderman Darley having received minute specifications, 
despatched a police constable to Miss E——, who distinctly 
charged Miss Anthony with infanticide. An immediate 
investigation took place, The matter was examined be- 
fore the bench of magistrates, and the whole story, from 
beginning to end, was proved to be destitute of the least 
foundation. For a libel, unprecedented in the anna!s of 
calumny, an action was brought. The counsel for Miss 
Anthony stated, not only that the whole charge was abo- 
minably false, but that it would be proved that, at the 
time specified by the defendant as that in which the 
infanticide was committed, the plaintiff was not in the 
town of Tramore. ‘*I will,” he said, ‘** in confutation of 
the calumny to which the annals of malevolence do not 
afford a parallel, establish the noblest alibi in which a vir- 
tuous woman ever found the shield of her honourable 
name; mine shail be the alibi of the death-bed; and in 
place of the infanticide mother sitting in madness at the 
cradle of her murdered offspring, (for that is the picture 
which her rival has presented,) I will show you the affec- 
tionate daughter kneeling at the pillow of that couch from 
which her father was never again to rise. He had left 
Tramore in the month of October, and was struck soon 
after with a severe illness, of which he died. Miss An- 
thony attended him in his last moments. She was the sen- 
tinel whom filial love had set to keep watch over agony, 
at the very time that she is represented as having been 
engaged in the horrible sacrifice of the holiest instincts of 


The statement being concluded, the letters were proved. 
Captain Rutland was examined, and by his personal ap- 
pearance, (which was of the finest order of fine forms,) 
offered some kind of justificatiun for the vehement feelings 
which he had excited. He completely exculpated Miss 
Anthony. The counsel for the defendant admitted that 
the entire libel was destitute of foundation, but attributed 
it to mental delusion. The plaintiff was not able to show 
that Miss E——- was worth more than £500, for which 
the jury found a verdict: and this ended a trial which 
went a great way to prove ** furens quid faemina possit.” 


Scientific Notices. 


INFALLIBLE CURE OF STUTTERING. 
—<—>— 

We extract the following from Dr. Arnott’s work 
upon “The Elements of Physics,” the first part of 
the second volume of which has just made its ap. 
pearance. It is perhaps the most valuable, and at 
the same time most simple, discovery that has been 
made for many years in Medical Physics. 

‘* The most common case of stuttering, however, is not, 
as has been almost universally believed, where the indivi- 
dual has a difficulty in respect to some particular letter or 
art culation, by the disobedience, to the will or power of 
association, of the parts of the mouth which should form 
it, but where the spasmodic interruption occurs altogether 
behind or beyond the mouth, viz. in the glottis, so as to 
affect all the articulations equally. To a person ignorant 
of anatomy, and therefore knowing not what or whete the 











is the slit or narrow opening at the top of the windpipe, 
by which the air passes to and from the lungs—hbeing 
situated just behind the root of the tongue. Te is that 
which is felt to close suddenly in the hiccup, arresting the 
ingress of air, and that which closes, to prevent the egress 
of ait from the chest of a person lifting a heavy weight or 
making any straining exertion ; it is that also, by the re- 
peated shutting of which, a person divides the sound in 
pronouncing several times, in distinct and rapid succession, 
any vowel, as 0, 0,0,0. Now the glottis during common 
speech need never be closed, and a stutterer is instantly 
cured if, by having his attention properly directed to it, 
he can keep it open. Had the edges or thin lips of the 
glottis been visible, like the external lips of the mouth, 
the nature of stuttering would not so long have remained 
a mystery, and the effort necessary to the cure would have 
forced itself upon the attention of the most careless ob- 


detected in how far they were concerned, and the patient 
himself had only a vague feeling of some difficulty, which, 
after straining, grimace, gesticulation, and sometimes al- 
most general convulsion of the body, gave way, the un- 
certainty with respect to the subject has remained. Even 
many persons who by attention and much labour had over- 
come the defect in themselves, as Demosthenes did, have 
not been able to describe to others the nature of their efforts, 
so as to insure imitation; and the author doubts much 
whether the quacks who have succeeded in relieving many 
cases, but in many also have failed, or have given only 
temporary relief, really understood what precise end in the 
action of the organs their imperfect directions were ac- 
complishing. 

** Now astutterer, understanding of anatomy only what 
is stated above, will comprehend what he is to aim at, by 
being farther told, that when any sound is continuing, as 
when he is humming a single note or a tune, the glottis is 
necessarily open, and therefore, that when he chooses to 
begin pronouncing or droning any simple sound, as the ¢ 
in the English word berry (to do which at once no stutterer 
has difficulty) he thereby opens the glottis, and renders 
the pronunciation of any other sound easy. If then, in 
speaking or reading, he joins his words together, as if each 
phrase formed but one long word, or nearly as a person 
Joins them in singing (and this may be done without its 
being at all noted as a peculiarity of speech, for all persons 
do it more or less in their ordinary conversation,) the voice 
never stops, the glottis never closes, and there is, of course, 
no stutter. The author has given this explanation or 
lesson, with an example, to a person, who before would 
have required half an hour to read @ page, but who im- 
mediately afterwards read it almost as smoothly as was 
possible for any one to do; and who then, on transferring 
the lesson to the speech, by continued practice and atten- 
tion, obtained the same facility with respect to it. There 
are many persons not accounted peculiar in their speech, 
who, in seeking words to express themselves, often rest long 
between them on the simple sound of ¢ mentioned above, 
saying, for instance, hesitatingly, ‘*ele....thinke.... 
you may,”—the sound never ceasing until the end of the 
phrase, however long the person may require to pronounce 
it. Now a stuiterer, who to open his glottis at the begin- 
ning of a phrase, or to open it in the middle after any in- 
terruption, uses such a sound, would not even at first be 
more remarkable than a a speaker, and he would 
only require to drawl for a little while, until practice 
facilitated his command of the other sounds. Although 


or of the French words de or gue, is a means of opening 
the glottis, which by stutterers is found very generally to 
answer, there are many cases in which other means are 
more suitable, as the intelligent preceptor soon discovers. 
Were it possible to divide the nerves of the muscles which 
close the poe without at the same time destroying the 
faculty of producing voice, such an operation men be 
the most immediate and certain cure of stuttering; and 
the loss of the faculty of closing the glottis would be of 
no moment. 

**The view given above of the nature of stuttering and 
its cure, explains the following facts, which to many per- 
sons have hitherto appeared extraordinary. Stutterers 
often can sing well, and without the least interruption— 
for the tune being continued, the glottis does not close. 
Many stutterers also can read poetry weil, or any decla- 
matory composition, in which the uninterrupted tone is 
almost as remarkable as in singing. The cause of stutter- 
ing being so simple as above described, one rule given and 
explained may, in certain cases, instantly cure the defect, 
however aggravated, as has been observed in not a few in- 
stances; and this explains also why an ignorant pretender 
may oceasionally succeed in curing, by giving a rule of 
which he knows not the reason, and which he cannot 


server ; but because hidden, and professional men had not | ™’ 


producing the simple sound which we call the ¢ of berry, | « 


of the subject explains why the speech of a stutterer has 
been correctly compared to the escape of liquid from a 
bottle with a long narrow neck, coming “either as a 
hurried gush or not at all;” for when the glottis is once 
opened, and the stutterer feels that he has the power of 
utterance, he is glad to hurry out as many words as he can, 
before the interruption again occurs. 

** Should the author’s future experience enable him to 
simplify or render more complete the views of the nature 
and cure of stuttering, which he has given above, so as to 
facilitate the cure in every variety of case, he will not fail 
to publish his remarks.”’ 
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THE GRAVE OF ZOE. ¢ 
—> - 
-———= ‘* The stricken deer has gained her home 
With the arrow in her heart."——7'.. K. Hervey. 
List, and I'll tell you of a grave, 
And, oh! of him that made it; 
The winter winds forget to rave 
Through willows green that shade it; 
And brighter glow the roses there, 
The myrtle blossom shows more fair, 
As if to consecrate a spot 
By mourning pity unforgot ; 
And Friendship, vigil keeping! 


That grave is Zie's couch of rest, 
And memory lingers there, 

For, oh, the white rose on her breast, 
Gem'd with affection’s tear, 

Less lovely is to look upon 

Than she to happier regions gone; 
Zoe the young, admired, and bright, 
Seen but to mock the dazzled sight, 

And loved but to bewail' 





But she is in her grave, and he, 
The wretched one that made it, 
Triumphant in his perfidy, 
Marks where the willows shade !t ; 
And coldly passes by the place, 
As memory bore of her no trace; 
ae) Of her, “‘ the stricken deer,” 
Pale slumbering on her bier, 
“With thearrow In her heart !” 


That grave, that grave!—Ah ! said I not 
I'd tell of him that made it? 
The Muse disdains the human blot, 
And bids oblivion shade it, 
And leave the false one to his doom,— 
A life of shame,—a tearless tomb:— 
Rest, Zie, sainted victim, rest! 
The grave that shrouds thee, sweet, is blest, 
And thou art now in heaven. 
Liverpool. G. 
* Vide T. K. Hervey's “‘ Poetical Sketch Book,” his exquisite 
Mnes “ To Zée,” page 131. 
EE 
THE MAGIC GLASS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 











—_>- 
(From “ The Literary Souvenir,” edited by Mr. Alaric A. Watts.) 
“ The dead ! the glorious dead !—And shall they rise? 
Shall they look on thee with thelr proud bright eyes? 
Thou ask'st a fearful spell! 
Yet say, from shrine or din sepulchral hall, 
What kingly vision shall obey my call ?— 
The deep grave knows it well! 


* Wouldst thou behold earth's conquerors? Shall they pass 
Before thee, Gushing all the Magic Glass 
With Triumph’s long array’?— 
Speak ! and those dwellers of the marble urn, 
Rebed for the feast of victory, shall return 
As on their proudest day. 


‘Or, wouldst thou look upon the Lards of Song ?— 
O’er the dark mirror that immortal throng 

Shall waft a solemn gleam ! 
Passing with lighted eyes and radiant brows, 
Under the foliage of green laurel boughs, 

But silent as a dream.” 


** Not these, O mighty Master !—Though their lays 
Be unto man’s free heart, and tears, and praise, 
Hallowed for evermore! 
And not the buried conquerors !—Let them sleep, 
And let the flowery earth her Sabbaths keep 
In joy, from shore to'shore! 


“ But, if the narrow house may be so moved, 

Call the bright shadowsof the most beloved 
Back from their couch of rest, 

That I may learn if their meek eyes be filled 

With peace; ifhuman love hath ever stilled 
The yearning human breast.” 


“ Away, fond youth !—<An idle quest is thine: 
These have no trophy, no memorial shrine; 
I know not of their place! 
*Midst the dim valleys, with a secret flow, 
Their lives, like shepherd reed-notes, frail and low, 
Have passed, and left no trace. 


** Haply, begirt with shadowy woods and hills, 
And the wild sounds of melancholy rills, 
This covering turf may bloom; 
But ne’er hath Fame made relics of its flowers,— 
Never hath pligrim sought their household bowers, 
Or poet hailed their tomb.” 


“ Adieu, then, Master of the midnight spell ! 

Some voice, perchance, by those low graves may tell 
That which ! pine toknow ! 

I haste to seek from woods and valleys deep, 

Where the beloved are laid in lowly sleep, 
Records of joy and woe.” 


ROME. 
BY LORD MORPETH. 


a 
(From'the Keepsake for 1830.) 

O thou eternal Rome !—for to have been 
Is still to be—the world’s imperial Queen; 
Who but must feel thy tale of parted fame 
O’er his full heart as wice dominion claim, 
As when, on conquest’s wing, thy eagle flew 
Where’er the billows rolled, the breezes. blew ; 
As when the Sun, beneath his fav’ring ray, 
Saw not thy rival, beamed but on thy sway ? 


Mid each dim vestige of thy sevenfold hill, 

How fallen, but how lovely art thou still! 

Home of the wise, the warlike, and the free, 

Een in thy ruin, what is like to Thee? 

The earth’s wide circuit boasts no scene so bright, 
Asthe lone relics of thy vanished might. 


Nor could the sons of all thy pomp and power 

More fondly love thee, in thy loftiest hour ; 

Not mid the Lictor band’s encircling state, 

Not in the Forum’s high and free debate, 

Not in the mingling frenzy of the war, 

Notin the rapture of the victor’s car, 

Than he, who dares to tune this feeble lay, 

In mournful homage of thy mightier day ; 

Who, wandering mid these scattered wrecks alone, 

In thy dread destinies forgets his own ; 

Explores the broken arch, the crumbling fane, 

The doubtful hill, the desolated plain ; 

Or, idly stoops to cull the flowers that wave, 

Fair and inglorious, o’er a Ceesar’s grave. 
Pt 


EPIGRAM ON THE PRESENT TO MISS FANNY KEMBLE 
Two beautiful arms, and one bracelet I see ; 














If a bracelet’s the present, a brace let it be. 


PRACTICE v. THEORY, 
i 

__ Thomson, the author of the ‘* Seasons,” whose custom 
it was to lie in bed till two o'clock, and who used to eat 
fruit from the walls while sauntering in the garden with 
both his hands in his breeches pockets, wrote the following 
animated lines on the evils of indulgence in bed :— 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song? 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 

To lie in dead oblivion—losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life— 

Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 

Or else, to feverish vanity alive, 

Wildered and tossing through distempered dreams { 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves, when every Muse, 

And every bivoming pleasure, wait without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk? 


‘EU I EAI AD 
SONNET. 
BY MI8S J. E. ROSCOE. 
—=_>_—— 
(From the Juvenile Keepsake, a very interesting Annual, edited 
by Mr. Thomas Roscoe.) 
Thou, angel-like, sit’st at the couch of pain, 
Inspiring thoughts of heaven—while in thine eye, 
Where lingers the soft tear of sympathy, 
There is a holy rapture—yes, in vain 
Pain, sickness, anguish, rivals to thy love, 
Would dim the hope, and quench the sufferer’s faith ; 
Thy tender smile disarms the sting of death, 
At thy bright presence all its fears remove! 
Thou enterest, and with thee the visions come 
Of the blest spirits and immortal bowers; 
The very fragrance of thy fading flowers 
Breathes some sweet thoughts, and whispers of that home) 
Where, when these days of pain and weakness flee, 
The unfetter’d soul shall meet its God and thee ! 


LINES, 
Addressed toa certain fraudulent Tradesman, who professed to 
sell off at prime cost and under, as he was about to retire 





i 
You say you will sel] off at prime cost and under, 
But how can you manage the matter, I wonder ; 
The stock in your shop was on long credit bought, 
And your creditors never will finger one groat. 
That you mean to retire may be all very true, 
You will sell off our traps, and then bid us adieu. 














Liverpool. eg 
——________—_] 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.} 
Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-jExtreme, State of Remarks 
at during | meter8 jheat Du-jthe Wind at 
noon, Night. |moruing {ring @ay.} at noon. gorn 
Nov. 
25 | 29 60] 35 0} 37 0! 38 O| N.E. {Sleet. 
26 | 29 73/ 35 0; 38 0}; 40 O E. Cloudy. 
27 | 29 69] 36 O 0; 43 O} SE. \Fair. 
28 | 29 58/ 38 OO; 39 0} 43 O| S.E. Foggy. 
29 | 29 60; 39 0; 40 0} 43 O} S.E. (Fair. 
F a 29 68| 36 0; 40 OO} 44 O|] S.E. (Fair. 
ec. 
1 129 60! 39 0! 40 O| 42 0} ES.E. Cloudy. 

















25th, Stormy during night.—26th, Rain during night. 


REMARKS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:78 ; mead 
temperature,—extreme during night, 38:25; eight, a.m. 
42:09; noon, 45:25; extreme during day, 46:22; gen 
mean, 44:313 prevailing winds, from 1st to 15th, westerly, 
and remainder easterly; maximum of temperature, (12ih,) 
573 minimum of ditto, (20th,) 30. : 

Summary of the weather.—Fifteen days fair, ten rain, 
three cloudy, one dense fog, one sleet. 
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COBBETT’S GRAMMAR. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

§1n,— When I was about to commence the study of the 
French language, Cobbett’s Grammar was recommended | 
tome; I procured it, nor have I been disappointed in it. | 
It appears to me to give the pupil a clearer insight into’ 
the nature of the French language than most other gram- 
mars, and few surpass it in the perspicuity of its arrange: ' 
ment, or in the general ability with which it is executed. | 
J cannot say that I approve of Cobbett’s method of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the genders of the French nouns, one | 
of the greatest difficulties which a learner has to encounter ; | 
put, on the contrary, I think, with 4 Linguist, that it is 
a very irksome and unprofitable task. But however this 
may be, Woviciat’s brains must be in a very pitiable state, | 
if it be true that the words slipped from his memory as | 
fast as he wrote them down, and I think that, whatever 
means he may employ, he will never be able to acquire a 
knowledge of the French language. 

A Linguist, as he styles himself, should not attack Cob- 
bett’s character, but should confine himself to the gram- 
mar, if there is any thing in it of which he does not ap- 
prove. Surely he cannot think that any person of common 
sense will entertain a prejudice against a grammar, be- 
cause the character of the author is not unexceptionable. 
Iam not an advocate for Cobbett’s writings in general, 
nor am I an admirer of his character, but I cannot see 
what occasion 4 Linguist has to mention him as a repro- 
bate, unless he thinks that his evil qualities extend through 
all his works. In his English grammar, certainly he in- 
troduces his political sentiments, (I suppose that it is as a 
politician, chiefly, that A Linguist has taken offence at 
him,) which is a very great fault in a school book, but 
nothing of the kind is introduced into his French gram- 
mar. I should be obliged to A Linguist if he would 
state his reasons for concluding that Noviciat knows as 
much of the French language as Cobbett does, when the 
former says that it is only three months since he com- 
menced the study of it. Cobbett has an intimate ac. 
quaintance with the French language, or he would not 
have been able to produce such a grammar as he has 
done. 

Mr. Macgowan, in his letter, says that if Nuviciat uses 
this grammar, he will waste his time upon speculative 
points, when what he wants is practical knowledge, and 
recommends him to buy Macgowan’s First French Les- 
sons,” or, if he has not money to buy a copy he will give 
him one. I would ask this gentleman, if it is becoming in 
an author to recommend his own work, in preference to 
that of another writer ?—Yours, &c. Ss. 


| 


® I presume that Mr. M. is the author of this work, if Iam 
mistaken, I most humbly beg his pardon. 
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SHashions for December. 


Home Costume.—A dress of changeable silk; the 
colour either amber or fawn, shot with the lighest shade 
of straw-colour or white. At thé border of the skirt is 
8 very broad hem, headed by two rouleaux of corn flower 
blue satin, set on separate, and the soulcau next the hem 
much wider than the upper one. The body is made 
Plain, and -fitting close to the shape, and partially low, 
With a narrow, lace tucker of a Vandyke pattern. A pele- 
tine tippet of lace, in double, full frills, is thrown over 
the shoulders, and left open in front of the bust, till the 
two ends unite at the sash, from whence they depend, 
but not low. On each shoulder is a small rosette of corn 
flower blue riband, edged with amber; and a full double 
tuff of lace, just below the throat, fastens in front with 
a similar rosette. The sleeves a la Mameluke, with 
double ruffles of lace at the wrists, turned back; and 
next the hand a broad bracelet of black velvet, fastened 
With an agate set in gold. The hair is beautifully and 
tastefully arranged in curls next the face, and three wae 
on the summit, forming open arches; a few light puffs 
of blue riband, edged with amber, are added. The shoes 
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are of corn flower blue satin, tied en sandales. The ear 
pendants are large, and of gold. 


MokninG VistT1ING DREss.—This costume, which, 
were it not made quite high at the threat, might by its 
elegance be fitted to the dinner party or the evening, is 
the proper kind of toilet for paying morning visits of 
ceremony, either to a newly married lady, or on a first 
introduction to a female of rank. The dress is of gar- 
net coloured gros de Naples, with a very broad hem, 
at the head of which is painted or embroidered, in variety 
of colours, a splendid border of flowers, richly — 
together. The corsage is plain and quite high, with a 
notched collar ornamented round with the same kind of 
flowers, in painting or embroidery, as those on the skirt. 
Next the face is a narrow frill of blond. The sleeves 
area la Donna Maria, but are left open down the outside 
of the arm, and fastened together again by bows of garnet 
riband; the opening finished by white satin and narrow 
blue rouleaux, Over the sleeve, is a frill ornament of the 
same material as the dress, in variegated colours, to cor- 
respond with those of the flowers; the same variation is 
observed in the Spanish points at the wrists. The hat 
is of jonquil satin, slightly trimmed with riband of the 
same colour, and strings floating loose. A very beautiful 
plumage of white ostrich feathers depends gracefully over 
the crown and a part of the brim. The shoes are of black 
satin. 





THE CAVE BEAR. 

There is evidence that, at one period of its history, this 
island was inhabited by a bear of much more formidable 
size than the brown bear, which is still found en the Con- 
tinent—that is, the cave bear (ursus spelecus. )—so called, 
because as a living animal ic is now supposed to be every- 
where extinct, though its remains have been discovered in 
several of those great caves in which the bones of animals 
not now met with alive are often found. These remains 
occur in several places in England, and give evidence that 
the animal, of which they are now only the monument, 
must have been at least the size of an ordinary horse.— 
The British Naturalist. ? 

The bear, boar, wolf, fox, and wild bull, formerly fur- 
nished the diversions of the chase to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, about the time of Casar, and our Saxon 
ancestors called January the wolf month, on account of the 
great fierceness of the wolves at that season. But not only 
were there many animals in Britain, formerly, which are 
now extirpated, or extinct ; but it is on record that offer- 
ings were made of some of these animals to the goddess 
Diana. In the Ist vol. of ‘* Gibbons’ Rise and Fall,’ page 
202, there is the following curious passage on the subject : 
—‘‘Amongst the English in London there is a custom 
that on St. Paul’s Conversion, the people, in a sort of 
wild procession, bring into the church of St. Paul the 
head of' a kind of deer frequent in that island, fixed on 
the top of a long spear or pole, with the whole company 
blowing hunters’ horns in a hideous manner, and so in 
this rude pomp they go up to the high altar and offer it 
there.”—We find, also, in the ** Life of Erasmus,” the 
following passage on the same subject :—** Mr. Camden 
thinks it not improbable that there anciently was a temple 
of Diana where St. Paul's now stands, from the great 
number of ox heads that were found there in digging up 
the churchyard in the reign of Edward I.” ts 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER. 
On 2id. 13h. 19m. the Sun enters Capricornus, and 
arrives at the winter solstice. On 31d. 8h. 35m. 41s. the 
earth arrives at its perihelion. 
Lunar phases and conjunctions. 
D H. M. 
First quarter in Aquarius, .....3 6 9e. 
Full moon in Taurus, ............10 1 14. 
Last quarter in Virgo, ... 18 5 40m. 
New moon in Sagittarius,.........26 3 12m 
The moon will be in conjunction with 
D. He. M. 
Saturn iu Led, sccccccorsrecsseeeed 14 15 
Mars in Libra, ......06 seesssseeee2l 23 30 
Jupiter in Sagittarius........00000625 4 30 
Mercury in 0. ssccreccssserereee2d 16 45 
Venus in Aquarius, .....cccccer29 8 15 
On the 9th there will be an occultation of Aldebaran. 
24d. 13h. 15m. Mercury will be in his superior conjunc- 
tion ; 26d. Venus at her greatest elongation, and 47 deg. 
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15 min. from the Sun. Mars is visible early in the morn- 
ing in the S. E. 15d. 19h. in conjunction with 2 a. Libre. 
18d. 2h. 30m. Jupiter will be in conjunction with the Sun. 
Saturn near Cor Leonis is advancing to a favourable posi- 
tion for observation; the ring is gradually contracting, 
and in 1834 will appear as a line across the disc, and 
faintly produced on each side of the planet's orb. 
The Mouscewite. 

** Housekeeping and husbandry, ¢ Hf it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 


The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


———— 








Specific for the Hooping Congh.—In Rust’s Mag. f. die 
gesammt. heilk, (No. 2, 1828,) it is stated that Dr. Meyer, 
of Minsden, has, in a few days, been enabled to remove 
all the symptoms of pertussis by the external application 
of morphia. He directs a small blister to be applied over 
the precordia; the detached cuticle being removed, the 
exposed surface is to be sprinkled over with half a grain 
of morphia, rubbed up with starch. The morphia is to 
be repeated every evening. The only internal remedy be 
employed was an emetic. If necessary, the blister may 
be re-applied every third day. In five cases, the discase 
was so far diminished in eight days, that no further treat- 
ment was considered necessary.—London Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

Most important if True.—Tie Doloreux.—A lady, some 
time since, when suffering severely under the above com- 
plaint, accidentally saw a statement in a newspaper, that 
snuff and Peruvian bark mixed together in the proportions 
of two-thirds of the former, and one-third of the latter, and 
taken as snuff usually is, had been successfully used for the 
relief of the sufferer. She was induced to try the effect, 
and happily obtained complete relief. One of her servants 
having recently experienced the same malady, she recom- 
mended to her the adoption of the same remedy, and in 
her case also entire relief has been the eonsequence. She 
therefore makes this known for the benefit of all whom it 
may concern. 

Cleansing the Teeth.—Dentists very freely use the most 
potent mineral acids to facilitate the removal of the tartar 
in the operation termed scaling.——Whenever acids are 
used to eanes the teeth, they do it at the expense of the 
teeth themselves. Two or three applications of an acid 
are sufficient to ruin the finest set of teeth. They are 
white at first, but soon become permanently dark. No 
person should ever apply any acid, however weak, to their 
teeth, or allow it to be done by others. They should 
never use an acid tooth-powder, or, in fact, any substance 
that sets the teeth orf edge. The teeth are far better 
cleansed by the use of instruments and some dentifrice, 
having in its composition a little fine chalk, or something 
of that kind, applied with a suitable brush, a piece of soit 
leather, or even a piece of linen cloth, the use of which, 
whilst it does the teeth no injury whatever, will render 
them white and beautiful.—Nutional Gazette. 





ROIWLAND’S KALYDOR for the SKIN and COMPLEXION, 
Patronized by the ROVAL FAMILY, the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS ESTERHAZY, the PRINCE and PRINCESS 

POLIGNAC, and the NOUILITY. 

WARRANTED perfectly Innocent. It eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, gradually pro- 
ducing a delicately clear soft skin; transforms even the 
most sallow complevion into radiant whiteness; resists lhe scorch- 
ing rays of the sun; diffuses a dedigh(ful ana pleasing coolness 
truly refreshing; successfully renders a@ harsh and rough 
skin benutifully soft, smooth, and even; linpartsto the Face, 
Neck, and Arms, a healthy and Juvenile bloom; and, by due 
perseverance in the application of Rowland’s Kalydor, pro- 
duces a beautiful complexion. 

ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR is eqnally indispensable in the 
Nursery asatthe Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it ls recom. 
mended by the first physicians to be used by the most delicate 
Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 
possessing softening and healing propertica, 

To GENTLEMEN whose Faces are tender after SHAVING. 
—It will be found excellent beyoud preeedent in ameliorating 
and allaying that most unpleasant senextion, the irritability 
of the skin. It removes unpleasant harshness of the skin, 
oceasioned by intense solar hent. 

Sold in Half-pints, at 4s. 6d. each ; and Pints, at 8s. 6d. each 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Nime and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. A. ROWLAND 
and SON, 20, Hatton- garden. 

A VALUABLE Supriy of the GENUINE Is just received by 
Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold-street; Mr. Rennie, Per. 








fumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, Perfumer, 49, Chureh. 
street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castie-stre t; Mr. Newland, Mr, 
Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Perfumers, Liverpool; Mr 
Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Williams, Perfumer, Chester; 


and by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders throughout 
Europe. 
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The Bouquet. 
“* T hawe here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
— - 


(Continued from our last) 





CHAPTER Vil. 


Mild as Charles was by nature, and disciplined by 
study, it required his whole stock of philosophy and 
natural equanimity patiently to bear the frequent 
interruptions of Catharine. Idle and restless, she 
was as much a burden to herself as t» those whom 
she was constantly wearying with her complaints. 


trimmed a dress, rattled over the keys of her piano, 
or hummed a tune, and then ata total loss what else 


breathe, for she could hardly be said to live through 
the tedious hours; or at other times she would run 


of his hints or his silence persist in her silly tittle- 
tattle gossip, till, in despair, he would throw aside 


an air as serious and abstracted as if absorbed in 
meditation, or in the performance of some penance. 

Bursting into his room one evening, she threw 
herself into a chair opposite to her brother, and 
laughed till the tears ran down her face: Charles 
looked up for a moment, but he was now so used to 
her ways, that without testifying any curiosity as to 
the cause of her mirth, he again fixed his eyes on 
his book, and seemed insensible of her presence. 
“ What the deuce are you poring over, Charles?” 
said Catharine, snatching his book from him; “ have 
you neither eyes nor ears for any thing but these 
abominable books?”? and she would have thrown it 
aside, but Charles, starting up, caught her hand, and 
entreated her not to lose his place. ‘“ Tell me, then, 
what it is about,” said his sister; “ for to me it is 
nothing but hieroglyphics.’’—* It is Greek,” said 
Charles; “a comedy of Aristophanes, in which he 
has dared to ridicule the divine Socrates.” 

“ Pho, pho, brother, throw away your old Greek ; 
I will give you a better comedy than all the old Gre- 
cians in the world, Oh, brother, if you love comedy, 
you should have been down stairs this afternoon ; 
you would have seen one aeted to perfection :” 
and again she threw herself back in her chair, and 
laughed until she was almost convulsed. Seeing 
Charles staring at her— 

“Do let me laugh,” said she, “for really I have 
contained myself so long that my sides will split 
else ; only look at my lips, I have absolutely bit 
them till they bleed, for had T laughed out I should 
not only have affronted mammy’s, mama’s I mean, 
genteel circle, but have lost all my claim to superior 
vliteness and high r polish. Oh, how I wish you 
had been there; even your gravity would have been 
put to flight: there was Mrs. ——, and Mrs. —~, 
and Mrs, ——; but such a jumble of high Dutch 
and low Dutch, of Irish and Scotch, of Spanish and 
French rigmarole names, that I could not tell one 
from another, as mammy, pho, mother, introduced 
them to my ladyship.” 

“This is my daughter Kitty,” said she, “ just 
oome from a Philadelphia boarden school, and she 
has larned every thing money could buy, I assure 
you. Come now, Kitty,’ continued my dear mo- 
ther, “show them all the elegant picters you painted 
with your own hands; come now,” continued she, 
secing my reluctance, “ don’t be affcared.” 

Afraid indeed! thought I, and lest others should 
think so tvo, I opened my portfolio, which my 
mother had taken care to have brought into the room. 
There were such exclamations of “ Oh, how pretty !” 
“Why, Miss, did you make this here picture?” 
“ Well, who would have thought Miss could do the 





ever painted came up to this.” 
“ Fine, very fine!” said the fat, sleek, Mr. Brusher, 


out his oe of many colours to take hold of my 
beautifu 


the sign of his greasy fingers and thumb upon it. I 


on my side, but “in order to make it up,” as she 


of my musicks.” 


tives, and willingly complied, and rattled away at a| give me a black eye. 


like; why, Mr. Brusher, I don’t think a sign you| the new classification of animals he would have been 
classed among the invertebral—a phenumenon truly ! 


“Why,” continved Catharine, “he thought him. 


who looked as if the oil made as much a part of his| self a phenomenon, that’s certain. Well, to g0 on 
diet as his art, or as if he had expended some of his} with my story, or comedy rather, then this Adonis 
varnish on his own shining face ; “very fine, but let’s | took it into his head to single me out as the object of 
see that picture a little closer ;” and he stretched | his civilities, and as I could see by the bridled heads 
and scornful glances of the encircling Misses, very 
group of the Graces. I snatched it from} much to their dissatisfaction. This determined me 
him, the provoking fellow, but not before he had left| to listen to the impertinent fellow who stood stiffen. 
ing before me in all his buckram vanity, and play. 

was so mad, yes, mad, that I huddled all my draw- | ing with his watch chain, which, in fact, was a ver 
ings into my portfolio, notwithstanding all the bows | splendid watch chain, and had suspended to it half 
and begging of pardons. My mother, luckily, was|a dozen splendid seals. He was determined I should 
not overlook this glistening appendage, and tossed it 

said, she insisted on my giving the company “some | about at such a rate that I more than once sudden! 
I felt inclined to astonish the na. | drew back, lest the seals should, in their ak 


Then he made an excuse to 


but ver 


fine rate. I was applauded to the very skies by 
She wandered from room to room, quilled a ruffle,| every one, except a tall, dark man, who stood aloof 
and said never a word. I saw my mother anxiously 
looking towards him; at iength, no longer able to 
to do, would throw her listless length on a sofa and} contain herself, she called out, “ Why, now, Mr. 
Sackerilli, you an’t deaf, to be sure, and yet one 
would be apt to think so.” 
up into her brother Charles’s apartment, and in spite | solemnly, but, not understanding her, did not speak, 
civilly handed her his snuff-box, from 

which, Just at the moment he was taking a pinch— 
his book or his pen, and either walk with her, or pa- | Pshaw,”’ said my mothe:, pushing back the box so 
tiently and silently listen to her lamentations, with | quickly that it lost half its contents, “ pshaw, that is 
not answering my question.” 


He bowed low and 


right; “ the kestion, ma’am?’? 
“ Yes, I axed you, if you was not deaf, for any one 


must be the best judge of us all, seeing you are one 
was praising my daughter’s musicks.” 

was expecte 
on that, he repeated, while still engaged in brushing 
his coat sleeve— 


“ Musique, ma’am, ye-es, ma’am, musique is one 


peated my mother, almost out of patience. 


and he bowed low, as he said this. 


lection of mobility, there was a real judge of music! 


suade me to play any more, my mother said, “ Well, 
Kitty, dear, now talk some French for the company.”’ 
Did you ever hear the like? 
next, thinks I. 


French with Miss.” 


beaux displayed. Such a watching for empty tea- 
cups, suc 
forward and take them. 


strutting about, his head pushed back by his high 


swear his back had not a joint in it. 
“ Why, then,” said Charles, who could not forbear 








“ 


smiling at ber ludicrous description, “according to 


“ You daughter? Oh, you daughter,” and he he- } people buy their snuff-buxes of me ? 
sitated, but at last said, “ You daughter play very | Mrs. M—d—n is never without a snuff-box in her 
loud—very strong bravissimo, ma’am. I assure you ;” | hand ; and if you want to know why it is the fashion, 

[ could have | I hope that will satisfy you. The la 
thrown my music-book at him, with his loud and|the drawing-room, I had this very snuff-box with 
strong and bravissimo. And that sneer on his maho- | me, and took care Mrs. M—d—n should see it, for I 
gany face! I was so provoked, I could have fairly | offered her some snuff, and though you will not, 1 do 
cried. Who would have thought that, in such a.col-| assure you she did take a pinch.” 


draw out a most superb watch. The fellow must be 
a goldsmith or watchmaker, thought I, or how the 
deuce could he come by this finery? Well, after 
playing off his watch, trinkets, &c. together with his 
tinsel compliments, he then pulled out a snuff-box, 
as beautiful and rich as the watch ; and after shaking 
the contents, and tapping the lid, with a most 
affected air, and so as to display a ring on his finger, 
he opened it, and bowing low, handed it to me, 
Now you must know that when he bowed he was 
bent into two equal parts, one as straight and siiff 
as the other, and so forcibly reminded me of a pair 
of compasses, that laugh in his face I literally did, 


“The kestion ?” said the tall, dark man, quite be-| which was unavoidable, as it almost came in con. 
wildered, while he brushed the snuff from one coat} tact with mine, but I turned it off into a sneeze, 
sleeve with the other, still holding his box in his left} which I pretended the snuff had occasioned. I 
hand, and a pinch of snuff between the fingers of his | drew hastily back, and asked him, almost angrily, 

if he supposed I took snuff?” 


“To be sure, Miss—why every body here takes 


would take you to be so, seeing as how you, that | snuff.” 


“Every body that you know,” replied I, with 


of the band, said never a word, when every one else | some hauteur.” 


‘* Egad, Miss, as for that, every body that’s worth 


Still the poor Italian did not understand what} knowing takes it—You are just from school, Miss, 
d of him, music being the only word he] or you would know it’s all the fashion in the very 


comprehended of all my mother said; and seizing | first circles here.” 


“ And pray how do you know that?” said I with 


still more disdain. 


“And how should it be possible for me net to 


art very fine.”—“ But my daughter’s musicks!” re-]| know it?” replied the buckram beau, reddening to 
the very temples. “Vo not the most fashionable 


Besides, Miss, 


st time I wasat 


“Say you so,” said a short, thick-set man, that 


Bravissimo,indeed! I jumped up from the instrument ; | bristled up; “say you so, young man? why ralely then 
and when my mother and her genteel circle, as she} I must crave the honour of a pinch out of the same 


calls this gathering of neighbours, could not per-| box. 
would be superlative if you had not spoiled it with 


your otto of roses ; it’s quite vulgar, quite vulgar, 
And what will come} young gentleman, to scent your snuff, and certainly if 
She will set me to dancing, surely—| any one knows, I should, for I do net believe there is a 

0, no, mammy, I am no show goods to be displayed | better assortment in the United States than I keep; 
at this rate for the gratification of your pride, so not} and Mrs. M—d—n, and the French legation—indeed 
a word of French would I speak, though Mr. Kin-| all the diplomatics get their snuff from me. And as 
chindoffoer, whom my mother had asked to do so,| for boxes, I scarcely think your assortment is su- 
said “he would be very happy to talk his broken} perior to mine.” 


’Pon my honour it’s raal Natchitoches, and 


“ Mrs. M—d—n thinks differently,” said my com- 


The exhibition over, and the circle formed, tea} passes, straightening its angle into a perpendicular 
was handed round. Then was the gallantry of the} line; “Mrs. M—d—n thinks differently, and she 
must be a nice ju‘'ge; for, from all accounts she has 
a strife who should be the first to dart] as many boxes as the king—king of—Pho, I forgot— 
One young fellow, who| but some king that they tell me had at least a thou- 


certainly thought himself the prince of beaux, kept} sand snuff-boxes.” 


“ Solomon, I dare say !” said my mother, who, over- 


stiff cravat, his tall awkward figure laced in so tight | hearing the often repeated name of the President’s 
that the blood seemed as if it would burst the veins] lady, and of first circles to boot, had crossed the room 
in his forehead, while his back—yes, any one would | to join us-—“ Solomon, to be sure, it must be, for he 
was the richest king on earth.” 


“But, ma’am,” said the chubby tobacconist, 
what would king Solomon want with snuff-boxes?” 
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“To hold his snuff, to be sure,” retorted my 
mother, with the self-satisfied air of a person who 
had said a very wise or very witty thing. 

“ But where did he get snuffin them there days? 
Now, I’m reckoning, with all his riches, he couldn’t, 
if he had wished it ever so much, have got a pinch of 
snuff, or a chew of tobacco,” said he, rolling a quid 
oftobacco in his mouth, while he turned to spit on 
the carpet. 

“ And for why not?” asked my mother. “If he 
sent to Tyre and Ophir, and all over the world for 
gold and precious stones, why couldn’t he send 
some of his vessels over here for tobacco? sure 
‘Merica an’t farther than them outlandish places.” 

This good-natured seller of the fragrant weed, not 
wishing to expose my mother’s ignorance, yet unable 
to suppress a smile, turned round to spit again, and 
then pulling out a huge tobacco box, slowly opened 
it, very deliberately twisting off a quid, putting it in 
his mouth, and as slowly closing his box, very care- 
fully adjusting the lid, and then fumbling it in his 
pocket, supposing by the time these operations were 
finished the subject would naturally drop. My 
mother nodding at my rectangular beau, said, “ Yes, 

es, I was sure I was right; it was Solomon that 
had a thousand snuff-boxes ;”? and very luckily 
walked off, or I should have been less civil than the 
good-natured roll of tobacco, and laughed outright.” 

“Catharine, Catharine,’”’ said Charles, solemnly, 
“if you go on at this rat, your comedy wil! turn to 
tragedy. Horrible as it was for Aristophanes to 
burlesque the divine Socrates, it is still more hor- 
rible, oh, my sister! it is unnatural and impious to 
ridicule a mother! and a mother, too, so kind, so 
tender, so indulgent.” 

“ Add, too, so vulgar. Preach as you will, Charles, 
it is impossible to preach me out of my senses; while 
I can see, hear, or smell, my mother’s looks, lan- 
guage, and pipe, will offend the good taste and cor- 
rect feelings I have acquired at school.” 

“ How little did our kind parents think,” said 
Charles, “ when they lavished such sums on your 
education, that you were learning disobedience aud 
disrespect.” 

“ And what good is this fine education to do me?” 
exclaimed Catharine; “of what service is this fine 
house and elegant furniture, of which mamma talks 
so much, when there is nobody to see it, or to appre- 
ciate my talents?” 

“Nobody!” said Charles; “were you not telling 
me of a dozen people who were here this afternoon ? 
and look up and down the street, are there not habi- 
tations of men; and are not these inhabitants thy 
fellow-beings, endowed with the same senses, the 
same feelings as yourself?” 

“Pugh!” exclaimed Catharine, turning up her 
nose, “ the same feelings, indeed! I tell you, Charles, 
once for all, don’t _— to me,—I court no fellow- 
ship with such kind of fellow-creatures; and I won- 
der how you, who are such a genius, can have such 
low and vulgar ideas.” 

“Genius! What has genius to do in the case?” 

“Why, genius is aspiring, and though I do not 
pretend to genius, I’m aspiring too, and had rather 
live alone all the days of my life, than not live in 
the highest circles of society.” 

“And yet,” said Charles, “it is not in the highest 
circles that genius is often found. Was not Virgil 
theson of aslave; Horace, ofa freed-man; Socrates, 
of a statuary; besides many more of the greatest 
geniuses of antiquity ?” 

“Do hush, Charles, with that everlasting antiquity 
of yours; what do I care forall the ancients? ‘They 
do not regulate the fashion, nor decide on the ton; 
and I repeat to you, to be out of the fashion is to be 
out of life. To grovel among the lower ranks is not 
to live.” 

“How strangely you forget yourself, Catharine! 
among whom, and from whom did you receive life? 
But believe me, though you forget it, others will 
not.” 

“Well,” said Catharine, jumping up ina pet, “T 


———___i— 


from your own account of the matter, that you have 
been in a higher circle than myself. Gracious Hea- 
vens! what is to become of me?” and yawning, as 
she slowly rose from ‘her chair, she dragged herself 
out of the room, pulling the door rather violently 
after her. 

Charles, though he sometimes felt mortified by the 
ignorance betrayed by his parents, especially by his 
mother, felt it as a cause of gratitude towards them 
for rescuing him from the same degradation. In his 
just and philosophical estimate, society was divided 
into high and low, not by the arbitrary laws of fa- 
shion, or the caprice of fortune, but by the essential 
qualities of heartand mind. Knowledge and morals 
constituted, in his opinion, true gentility, and he 
ranked men as great or vulgar, according to their 
attainments in science and virtue. His extensive 
and intimate acquaintance with history afforded too 
many examples of great men rising from obscurity 
and poverty to the highest pinnacle of fame, to allow 
him for a moment to doubt of the truth of his opi- 
nions. He knew nothing of real life, and could not 
enter into his sister’s feelings. He had no idea of 
any rank, except such as talents and virtue bestowed. 
He knew that Virgil and Horace, whose fathers 
were of a lower order than his, had been the friends 
and familiar companions of the master of the world ; 
that Augustus was never happier than when seated, 
as he himself jocosely said, “ between smiles and 
tears ;” and it never once entered his head that it 
would be deemed condescension in a republican 
President to ask to his table a man of education,— 
one who, if not a poet, was familiar with poets ; 
when his sister, as she often did, held up such an 
event as the summit of ambition to which he should 
direct his efforts, he smiled on her as he would on 
a child, proud of its toys. ; 

Thus free from the cravings or the mortifications 
of vanity, he looked on his parents with that respect 
which real goodness and old age inspire, and loved 
them with the unaltered love of childhood. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MENTAL CALCULATIONS, 











TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I have neither the pleasure of Mr. Fryer’s ac- 
quaintance, nor the good fortune to know his method of 
calculation, but if he really can do what he sets forth, his 
method indeed might be designated of the utmost import. 
ance. 

From the examples given in his first advertisement in 
the Mercury we may fairly conclude they are not the 
worst specimens he could select for exhibiting his un- 
paralleled method. Oh, Gentlemen! it is sickening to 
witness such daring drafts on our credulity without any 
one taking the trouble to show the public on what prin- 
ciple such claims to exclusive acquirements are founded. 
This great computist says ‘* that nothing can be more 
admired than that upon asking a question in arithmetic 
you are able in amoment to solve it.” ‘* Admirable’’ will 
not do for this; nay, Gentlemen, it is the very most ad- 
mirablest discovery that ever the ** march” produced. 
By his unparalleled method (none but himself can be his 
parallel) he gives his pupils a more perfect knowledge of 
figures than they had ever obtained before, for had they 
arrived at perfection itself, his method will enable them 
to outstrip it, and **such as no other person in this kingdom 
is able to communicate :’’ pure modesty nothing like 
egotism. 

But, Gentlemen, what are your calculating boys, cal- 
culating rods, Napier’s bones, and Saunderson’s tablet, 
compared to this wonderful girl, who wi!l answer 33} 
questions, and some of them abstruse ones, in one minute, 
or 500 in 15 minutes !!! 

But to the point: in the Mercury, and in his placards, 





came to you for comfort, and hoped in you at least 
to find refinement of taste; but, really, I do not see ! 


he gives an example of 10 firkins of butter, which by a 
fortunate circumstance happen to be equal in weight to 


each other, and has by a felicitous thought framed the 
example so that the operation may be performed by merely 
adding up the money as it stands, 
£' ad. ewt. q. Ib. 
which is just 14 © 0 the priceo: 5 0 0 
3} of whichis 3100 “ *° 110 
1-jthofthisis 0100 * * @O 00 
£18 06 6 120 

Now it is manifest that unless these firkins were equal 
in weight among themselves, a separate calculation would 
be indispensable, and as it seldom happens that they do 
weigh alike this great method is of little use. He gives 
Scwt. 2qrs. Slbs. at 53d. per lb. Now as there are in 
this quantity just as many Ibs. as there are farthings in a 
pound sterling, (960) it is evident whatever the price per 
Ib. is, the answer will be as many pounds sterling as there 
are farthings in the price of one lb., in this case 5Jd.—= 
23 farthings, and the price of the whole quantity is £23. 

I have before said, that I neither know the gentleman 
nor the methods he adopts, but from the construction of 
the questions I must infer they were made up for sale, not 
for use. Itis also evident thatif any multiple of the above 
quantity be taken, the same multiple of £23 will be the 
answer, that is, if this quantity be multiplied or divided 
by 2, 3, 7, orany other number, the price, £23, being 
multiplied or divided by the same number will give the 
answer. 

The answer, £19 15s. 7§d. to his 9994lbs. at 43d., 
is thus found: 1000 at } is £1 Os. 10d., therefore the 
whole price is as many pounds and as many tenpences as 
there are farthings in the price of one, the 1000 are £19 
and 190 pence, or 15s. 10d., from which the price of 4 
being taken, 2jd. gives the above answer. Irom these 
examples it is plain a pen is not required. The examples 
in interest may be dissected in much the same way, but I 
must not take up your columns with any further remarks 
at present. —_— 











INTEREST TABLES. 
—>>_—— 

The table which we inserted in the last Kaleidos- 
cope, is likely to lead toa number of articles of a 
similar nature. We have before us, at this moment, 
no fewer than thirteen communications on the sub- 
ject, from which we shall select the most laconic ; 
it would occupy too much of our journal to givea 
place to the whole, as many of them must necessarily 
be essentially alike. . 


—-— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rk,—The interest table to which you invite attention, 
merely performs the last operation in a Rule of Three pro- 
blem, as in the case stated by you, 1 year X £5 -- 365 
days; only here, the first and third numbers being equiva- 
lent, no operation was necessary. 

The table is not for the purpose of determining the in- 
terest on any sum, for any number of days, at any given 
rate of interest, but for the conversion of any given rate 
or sum of interest per annum, into the corresponding rate 
or sum of interest per diem, and vice versa. 

It assumes the lowest denomination of time for which 
interest can be demanded, namely, per diem; but as the 
rate of interest is usually fixed on the higher denomination 
per annum, the specialities of time and interest must be 
brought into agreement; and this may be done by making 
the product of both when multiplied together, or the rate 
of interest per se before multiplication, the dividend of 
265. The former method is adopted in the table, which 
has already performed this common operation of dividing 
all sums from £1 to £1,000,000 by 365, and annexed 
the quotient to cach; but the other method of first re- 
ducing the rate of interest per annum to the rate per diem 
is most usual in Ready Reckoners. 

You will please to observe , however, that the table is 





only of use in cases where the time for which interest is 
due consists wholly or partly of the lower denomination. 
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When it consists purely of days it has only to be multi- 
plied by the rate of interest per annum, and the product 
referred to the table as dividend of 365; when it partly 
consists of the higher denomination, both portions of 
time must first be reduced to one sum in the lower deno- 
mination, unless, as I should imagine, it would be found 
more convenient to compute them separately,—the days 
with the help of the table, and the years by the shorter 
method in present usc; but in cases like that you exem- 
plify, where the time is altogether of the higher —. 
nation, it, of course, need not be reduced into days, shat 
the table may assist in performing the reflux. 

Is not the table, as printed, erratic in some of the frac- 
tionul parts ? J. JEFFERY. 

3, Eachange-street Fast, Nov. 28, 1829. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—The principle upon which the interest table, pub- 
lished in the last Kaleidoscope, is constructed is extremely 
siinple. “The sums in the second column represent the 
interest for one day, of such sums of money as will pro- 
duce an annual interest to the amount of the correspond- 
ing suins in the first column, whatever the rate of interest 
may be. Then, let £1 be the interest of any sum of money 
for one year, at any rate per cent., and 2.63 qrs. will be the 
interest of the same sum for one day, at the same rate :— 
for — == 2.63 qrs. This is the foundation of the table, 

34. 
sail a principle of its application cannot be better illus- 
trated than by an exposition of the example introduced by 
your correspondent. 

Question. What is the interest of £100, at & per cent. for 


365 days? 
; Number of days..+-...- 365 
Multiply by «-+eeceees 100£ 
4 —— = +e 
The product fa «+ +--+ 36500 


Which multiply by 5 Rate per eent. 


1825,00 





Makes..-. 





Then, in the table, 











« dd. Qra 

1000 is 214 9214 
evo wip 2 3 10011 
20 “f -O*) 10.60 
5 ” *O- 0 3115 
1825 £5 0 00.00 

EXPOSITION. 
365 days. 
100£ 


36500 = £100 per diem. 
5£ rate per cent. 


1,00)1825,00 =~ £500 per diem. 


365/1825 ~ £5 per diem. 
“46 ~ #5 per annum. 
Ona, 

£1000 2.8 de gre 

- = 214 92.14 
J65 
£00 

= 2 3100.11 
365 
agony 

- = 0 1 1060 
MHS 
£5 

—- = 0 0 31.15 
365 

£1825 ry 

aie = 56 0 0 0.00 
365 


December 1st, 1829. R.L.C. 








710 THR. RDITOR. 
S1a,—In the interest table published last week, 2.630136, 
&c., the sum opposite to 1, interest of £100 at 1 per cent. 
for one day. 


1 1.26 (= 2.682) ” 2 ” 200 ” 
1 3.89 (== 2.635) - Ss 90 800 oo 
2 252 (= 2.634) ob 4 e 400 * 


2, 3, 4, &c. pounds for one day, at one per cent., and 
therefore two cyphers are cut off in working the example, 
which gives the same result as dividing by 100. 

There are, however, several slight errors, either in print- 
ing or calculating the table; for instance, the interest of 
£10,000 for one day, at five per cent. by King’s Tables 
is £1 7s. 40.9. Now, 500%2.63 is — £1 78. 49d. 70; 
but in the table 500 has £1 7s. 53d. 70. 

Yours, &c. oO 

Wigan, Dec. 1, 1829. 





Since our last publication a correspondent of the 
Saturday's Advertiser has communicated to the editor 
a very neat table, which, together with the explana- 
tion, we shall here insert, and follow it up with one 
still simpler with which we have becn favoured by 
an esteemed correspondent of our own. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY’S ADVERTISER. 

S$1n,—The following bagatelle may serve to fill ups 
correr of your Papers and may amuse some of your calcu. 
lating readers. It is a table constructed so as to give, 
without much trouble, and with unerring accuracy, the 
interest upon any sum of moncy, of any denomination, 
for re given time, and at any rate of interest. This, 
you will say, perhaps, is agg much from so small a 
a matter, but it is, nevertheless, not more than the truth. 








snitees. | Numbers, 
1 |} 0001369868 
2 0002739726 
3 0004109589 
4 0005479452 
5 0006849315 
6 0008219178 
7 0009589041 
8 0010958904 
9 O012328767 














To tind the interest—-muttiply the sum by the days, and 
that again by duuble the rate of interest, adding a cipher: 
find the first figure of the product in the index, and 
extract from the line corresponding therewith as many 
figures from left to right as there are places in the product: 
proceed with the second figure in like manner, taking one 
figure less from the corresponding hhne of numbers, and 
placing the first figure under the second of the previous 
lines and so on with all the rest, excepting the three last 
figures of the product, which are of no value if the first of 
the three be under 53 but if above it, cal! the figure im- 
mediately preceding one more than it really is; then add 
up your numbers, marking off three places from the right 
as Cecimals, and you have the interest required. 

Example.—Required the interest of £500 for 150 days, 
at 5 per cent. per annum it— 

500 & 150 = 75,000 & 100 = 7,500,000. 

Here the product consists of 7 places, therefore 

9———— 0009589 
5——— 000685 
—10,274 = £10 5s. 53d. Answer. 

Required the interest of £500 for 150 days, et 84 per 
cent. per annum :— 

500 %& 150 = 75,000 K 70 = 5,250,000. 
Sree (006849 
Qa 000274 
00068 


je 





—7,191 = £7 33. 10d. Answer. 

Required the interest of £193 for 67 days, at 4 per cent. 
per annum :— 

193 & 67 = 12,931 & 80 = 1,034,480 
1———— 0001370 
038— —-- 00041 
4—— = 0005 
—1,416 = £1 8s. 4d. Answer. 

It will be unnecessary to multiply examples. Any per- 
son moderately skilled in figures will readily compre- 
hend the mode of using the table, and in practice will be 
able to dispense with the trouble of setting down the 


ciphers to the left hand of the numbers. 
It may exercise the ingenuity of some of your readers to 
disvover the principle of this simple table; one peculiarity 
of which is, that the figures in each line, when added 

together, amount exactly to 36. 
i remain, Sir, your friend, 


M. W. 


ne 


The Advertiser of last Saturday contained a note from 
W., which we shall here copy: 

T0 THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I do not think there is any great arithmetical. 
skill required to explain the principle of the interest table 
in your Jest week’s paper. The row of figures opposite 1 
in the index, is the interest in decimals of £10 for 1 day, 
at one-half per cent., or for £1 at 5 per cent. for 1 day, or 
£1 ata half per cent. for 10 days, and the succeeding 
rows are merely multiples of that ; say for £20, £30, &c., 
or, as every one knows, by regulating the decimal point they 
will answer for £10, or £1,000,000, £20, or £2,000,000, 


&e. 
a apparent ; for, since the first does it, the others 
multiples must aiso do it, in the same way as any number 
composed of nines ;—as, for example, 18, 27, 36, 54, &e,, 
the addition of the figures of these numbers compose nine, 
1+4-8==9 2-+-7==9 3-++-6==9 54+-4=—9. 

Your's, respectfully, Ww. 


Le 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To T. Morgan, Tipton, Stafford, manufacturer of tin 
plates, for a method of manufacturing or preparing iron 
plates, or black plates for tinning. Dated the'9th of Sept. 
—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To R. Torrens, Croydon, Surrey, Lieutenant.Colone} 
in the royal marines, for an apparatus for the purpose of 
communicating power and motion.—9th of September... 
6 months. 

To D. Laurence, Stroud, and J. C. Ashford, gun. 
makers, Kent, for their improvements in apparatus to be 
applied to towling-pieces and other fire-arms, in place of 
locks,—15th of September.—6 months. 

To G. Harris, Brompton-crescent, Middlesex, captain 
in the royal navy, for his improvements in the manu. 
facture of ropes and cordage, canvas, and other fabrics or 
articles from substances hitherto unused for that purpose. 
—15th of September.—6 months. 

To J. Milne, Edinburgh, architect, for a machine ot 
engine for dressing stones used in masonry, by the assist. 
ance of a steam-engine, a wind, a horse, or a watet-power, 
whereby a great quantity of manual labour will be saved. 
15th of September.—6 months. - 


Co Correspondents. 


Earatum.—In the first liné of the second stanza of “ The 
Rose,” which appeared in the last Kaleidoscope, the word 
but was, by mistake, inserted instead of lent. 

Music.— The favourite piece of music which we promised last 

week, shall appear in the next Kalei¢oscope. 

STAMMERING.—We have inserted in our present publieation 8 

most important article on the cause and eure of stammier- 

ing. itis well worth the attention of the parents or friends 
of those who are afflicted with impediments of speech). 

Enromas, ConunDeaums, &¢c.—A corespondent who has sent us 





Ject in the next Kaletdoscope but one. It would be rathér 
premature just now. 

InTeRssT TABLES.—As we expected, the table we inserted In 
our iast has given rise to numerous communications on 
the subject. We have fifteen or sixteen letters by us, from 
which we shall select thuse which are the most concise and 
complete. Weare in expectation of procuring one froma 
friend which is in a@ smaller compass than any we have 
seen. 

Ma. Frver’s Menta CaLcurations.—Our last publication 
contained a challenge from Mr. Macgowan to Mr. Fryer, 
which, as it appeared in the form of an advertisement, 
might have escaped seme of our readers, and we therefore 


letter is inserted in a preceding page, and who, to our know: 
ledge, is thoroughly skilled in’ arithmetic, is of opinion 
that there is some quackery in’ Mr. Fryer’s system. We 
shall leave our readers to determine whether he has made 
out his case or not, To Mr. Fryer himself we would say) 
that he comes forward with such extraordinary pretensions 
to public patronage, that hé must not expect to escape that 
rigid scrutiny which his system will endure, if it be suci 
as he represents it. In the Mercury Mr. Fryer may expect 
“a clear stage and no favour.” 

We are in arrear with several of our correspondents, who are 
requested to have a little further patience with us. 
Connetr’s GRAMNAR.—The letter of S. will be found in a pre 
ceding page. 








Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by FGeRntow 
Surra ahd JouN Sotrh, at their General Printing 








Of course, any of these divided by 100 is the interest of 1, 


Liverpool, 16th November, 1829. 


Establishment, Lora-street, Liverpool. 


How each row of figures forms 86 is also 


a few Enigmas, is informed that we shall resume the sub- 


think proper here toadvert to it. Acorrespondent, whose ' 
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